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COMMENT 

A WORD TO THE CARPING CRITIC 

IN examining the editorial conscience, as I have been forced 
to do of late, in order to decide whether Poetry ought to 
continue to serve the art at the expense of its guarantors, I 
have been brought face to face with modern immensities. Of 
old — indeed, not so long ago — each artist, each poet, worked 
for a little group in a little city; his appeal was direct and 
immediate. Now each artist exhibits his work from Rome 
to San Francisco; and each poet, in English at least, throws 
his voice to the ends of the earth. 

This sounds inspiring, but that is not the effect. In 
this case one bird in the hand is worth a whole bushful 
overseas. The far-flung audience is too remote and dis- 
tracted — art becomes "irrelevant," as a writer in the New 
Republic, Mr. George Soule, said some time ago. The rela- 
tion betwen artist and audienCe, which should be intimate, 
becomes strained to a hair or snaps altogether. The artist 
wearies of speaking into a vacuum, and the audience wearies 
of art's egoistic demands, begins to think art a luxury, a mere 
ornament, which may be accepted or dispensed with at will. 
Art tends to become, not a necessity of joyous and rational 
and expressive life, but merely one among too many demands. 
As Mr. Soule says: 

Too much of the best has been written, in too many languages. 
If one has to spend a life in study before one can recognize an 
authentic poem, true recognition will vanish. . . . Art, to keep 
vital, must be related to the community. . . . How is it to 
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be at the same time derived out of the complex and over-burdened 
modern consciousness, and made natural to a community without 
the ability to specialize in it? 

Mr. Soule and other casual complainants present the prob- 
lem, but discourage efforts at solution. In fact, the tenor of 
their criticism suggests that there is no solution — that modern 
art, losing thus the immediate response, the immediate rela- 
tion with life, lacks power to survive. This may possibly 
be true — today is too early to assert or deny it, though most 
of us think that certain modern achievements will prove a 
denial of it when the next age sits in judgment on our own. 

But the point I wish to make is that such a mental attitude 
is sterile: no modern artist with fighting blood in his veins 
can accept it any more than a soldier can accept the finality 
of the enemy's numerous and powerful guns. And the crit- 
ical writer who accepts it, who does not see the invitation 
that difficulty offers to a powerful and adventurous mind, 
ranges himself with the enemy instead of against him. 

Among the modern efforts at art-presentation which Mr. 
Soule deprecates are the "little reviews" and the "numerous 
magazines of verse," into which he looked some years ago 
"for the signs of greater vitality in our own literature and 
art." In pronouncing them "with a few exceptions pre- 
carious and unproductive," it never occurs to him to suspect 
the selective authority of his own mind; and as his attitude 
represents fairly the suspicion and inhospitality toward mod- 
ern poetry of a large and highly educated and influential 
class, it must not pass without a protest. 
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What would Mr. Soule do with these desperate condi- 
tions which, in his opinion, confront our poets and artists? 
Would he close the current exhibitions and stop the special 
magazines? If not, the tone of his article belies him, for it 
nowhere admits that these are the artist's only means of 
being seen or heard, and should therefore, at all hazards, be 
encouraged. He never offers the modern poet a righting 
chance against the formidable immensities which threaten 
him, but implies, on the contrary, that so slight a chance is 
hardly worth offering. 

It is a strange fact that this type of critical mind has 
learned to take the current exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture, highly endowed and beprized, as a matter of course, 
while it still shrugs its shoulders at their exact parallel, the 
magazines which exhibit current poetry, and which are of 
course more or less "precarious" so long as they have no per- 
manent endowment. Why do the critics and the public 
give the painter and sculptor this great advantage over their 
brother-artist the poet, unless their minds follow naturally 
the institutional trend and find values only where they have 
been long emphatically asserted in stone and mortar and con- 
stantly re-emphasized with cash? 

The magazines of verse which "have sprung up in dozens" 
during the past five years are not yet so numerous nor so rich 
as the current exhibitions in our various cities, which give 
annual prizes of from three hundred to two thousand dol- 
lars; but their aim is identical with these — to give the poet 
a fair start, his chance at the public ; to exhibit the best work 
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now being produced, and thereby to lead to the production 
of better work. I think I speak for the other special maga- 
zines as well as for Poetry in thus stating the common 
object. No more than the current exhibitions can they pre- 
tend to offer numerous masterpieces; if they show one now 
and then they, and the public as well, are fortunate. But 
just as Mr. Soule may find, among hundreds of negligible 
pictures and statues in the current exhibitions, a few which 
will be permanently treasured as worthy of the great age 
we live in, so in the files of these "precarious and unproduc- 
tive magazines of verse" he will find the first appearances of 
poets afterwards distinguished; and also, if he is discerning 
enough, poems which will be cherished by coming ages as 
worthy of, and representative of, our own. 

At any rate, I would plead for a more generous and ad- 
venturous hospitality, among critical minds and critical jour- 
nals, toward the effort which we are making to win for the 
art and the poets more public respect and recognition — some- 
thing of the attention and favor so freely granted to the other 
arts. Any cause, in these crowded days, needs its special place 
and organ — a strongly concentrated effort by those who love 
it ; and one may almost say that every one of the few special 
magazines represents a sacrificial effort of this kind. There 
may be some better way of making room for the poet and 
gathering his audience in this enormous and preoccupied 
modern world, but as yet no one has found it, nor provided 
the subsidy which its discovery would entail. H. M. 
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